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vestigations of behavioral and biochemical interactions, and exploration of neurophysiological and neuropsychological components of schizophrenia.
The schizophrenic state appears to be a uniquely human disorder, but animals manifest behavior patterns that are similar in some respects. Animal models continue to be controversial but valuable in schizophrenia research. Amphetamines can produce a psychotic state in human beings that closely resembles paranoid schizophrenia and that antipsychotic drugs can partially reverse. In animals, amphetamines produce bizarre, stereotypic behaviors reminiscent of human paranoid behavior; these effects also are blocked by antipsychotics (Borison and Diamond, 1978). The importance of behavioral and environmental factors on the effects of amphetamines in animals has only begun to be explored (Haber et al., 1977). Such studies may contribute greatly to efforts to better understand ways in which life events exacerbate or alleviate schizophrenic symptoms.
Clinical studies of schizophrenia also are of great importance. More precise diagnostic categories could improve diagnosis and treatment. Reliable and specific diagnostic categories are particularly important to studies of genetic components of schizophrenia and of their important but unstudied interactions with behavior.
Markers of Vulnerability
A variety of evidence suggests that the occurrence of a mental disorder results from a combination of physiological and psychosocial factors. It seems reasonable that, at least for some individuals, a vulnerability must be present before environmental factors can precipitate a disorder. Discovery of an objective marker for such vulnerability would be of great value for both basic research and clinical applications.
Several biological abnormalities are associated with depression in at least some patients. As noted earlier, some forms of depression are thought to result from a breakdown in the usual function of brain norepinephrine and serotonin. Some depressed patients have a relatively low urinary excretion of 3—methoxy-4-hydroxyphenylglycol (MHPG), a norepinephrine metabolite; this is of particular interest, because such people may respond especially well to antidepressants that enhance the activity of norepinephrine neurons in the brain (Maas, 1975). Some depressed patients also seem to have a defect in the brain regulation of the adrenal glands; they have relatively high blood concentrations of corticosteroids and fail to suppress steroid secretion appropriately (Carroll, 1972). This surprising discovery has held up well under continuing scrutiny. Such an abnormality might greatly alter responses to stressful events, suggesting a possible connection between environmental events and depression.eating some subgroups of depressed patients. Clinical effects are truly dramatic. Lithium is considerably safer than the antidepressants but can produce serious side effects and is potentially fatal in excessiveand psychosocial risk tactors of sudden death from coronary disease in white women. Am. J. Cardiol. 39:858-864, 1977.a, R. A., Lown, B., and Murawski, B. J. Acute psychological
